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THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF PARTY FINANCES 

BT WALTER E. WEYL 
New York City 

To democratize industry and politics, we must, among other things, 
democratize the political party; to democratize the political party we 
must among other things control its purse. 

Here, as elsewhere, he who pays the piper calls the tune. Your 
campaign contributor may be never so public spirited your party treas- 
urer may be never so scrupulous, and yet when the need of money is 
urgent, much is understood that is not written down, and much is con- 
fidently assumed that may subsequently be denied. Nor is venality, 
overt or veiled, the chief danger to be apprehended. What we must 
fear is not so much the campaign gift which buys the way to an ambas- 
sadorship or a cabinet seat, as the effect upon platforms and nomina- 
tions of the anticipated need of securing funds from a few wealthy 
men. 

The influence of great fortunes upon party councils steadily increased 
in this country, until it reached what was probably its high water mark 
in the electoral debauch of 1896. We need not trace this history in 
detail. For over half a century, from the days of Van Buren to those 
of Hanna, the party developed extensively and intensively, acquired 
power, viability, an intricate and effective complexity, a differentiation 
of structure, a variety of function — in short, it adapted itself to all 
the varied and changing needs of a growing political organism. All 
this growth and all this increase in function cost money. The party 
secured funds wherever it could. It was not squeamish. It did not 
believe in any doctrine of tainted money, and it accepted in the same 
charitable spirit the dollar wrung from the office-holder, the dollar of 
the saloon keeper, and the dollars of the man who wishes to invest in 
that valuable and marketable commodity, political influence. 

The civil service reform movement, which made such continuous pro- 
gress since the days of Arthur and Cleveland, largely moderated the 
hold of the politician upon the office holder, with the result that polit- 
ical contributions by the servants of the state, became of less relative 
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importance. This deflection of funds, however, seemingly resulted in 
a better organized, and more successful attempt to secure money from 
large corporations. 

During the last ten years a more or less vigorous campaign has been 
conducted against the great industrial and railroad combinations and 
especially against their influence upon legislation and administration. 
The wide-spread demand for the initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
the direct election of United States senators, and for similar measures 
has been largely motived by the desire to prevent great corporations 
from influencing politics through the corruption of executives and legis- 
lative bodies. To free the political party from a similar influence, 
many well conceived laws, state and federal, have been passed. Polit- 
ical parties have been compelled to publish all important facts con- 
cerning their finances, including the names of contributors. Corpora- 
tions have been forbidden to contribute to political funds. Candi- 
dates have been restricted in the amounts that they may spend in the 
furtherance of their own election. Corrupt practices acts and direct 
nomination of candidates have in other directions loosened the hold 
of the great corporation upon the political party. 

All this has been salutary, and year by year our worst campaign 
abuses are abated. Even today, however, the political parties are, 
during campaigns, almost entirely dependent for the bulk of their funds 
upon large contributors. We need not ascribe evil motives to the men 
who in the recent campaign contributed great sums to the Democratic, 
Progressive and Republican parties, and we may as freely acknowledge 
the probability that these gifts were as honorably received as offered. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the overwhelming bulk of the contributions 
to all the great parties came from a comparatively small number of 
wealthy men cannot but be fraught with danger to political probity. 
The more radical the party utterances, the more dangerous is any exclus- 
ive dependence upon the gifts of very wealthy men. 

What is needed is to supplement the prohibitions of our recent 
legislation concerning political parties, with a definite, positive and sus- 
tained effort to secure financial support from a wider section of the elec- 
torate. Political campaigns have been too long run upon the model 
of the free circus, with the result that millions of men who would not 
accept a free meal or a box of cigars from a charitable neighbor, allow 
their most vital political prerogative — their right to vote — to be subside 
ized by a group of wealthy strangers. After all, the election of a Pres- 
ident, a congressman, an alderman is the people's election. It is the 
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qualified citizen's duty and privilege to vote. It is equally his duty 
and privilege to pay for the election at which he votes. 

It has been suggested that this public contribution to campaign funds 
be made collectively, through the government, instead of individually. 
Such a plan has the advantage of facility. It merely requires a law. 
On the other hand, it is not educative. Moreover, such a proposal 
seems to involve serious drawbacks. It might well tend to strengthen 
the hold of a corrupt clique upon a political party, by giving such a 
faction the control of the governmental contribution. Such a subsidy 
might render the nominal leaders independent of the party member- 
ship, while giving them the wherewithal to buy adherents and silence 
opponents within the party. 

For these reasons, we may well postpone the advocacy of the device 
of government contributions until we have thoroughly tested the alter- 
native plan, the plan of small popular voluntary contributions. 

There is only one political party in the United States, which has 
adopted this plan. The Socialist party, being composed of relatively 
poor men and women, naturally fell back upon a system of membership 
dues, a plan analogous to that of trade-unions, lodges, benefit societies, 
and other democratic organizations of men of approximately equal 
means. Nevertheless, there is no reason why the Socialists should 
not make a virtue of this necessity, for by means of this deomocratiza- 
tion of their party finances, and of their party government in general 
they have taken a long forward step in the political development of 
America. 

For, it must be remembered, the probable future of American political 
parties will be in the direction of a more continuous functioning, and they 
are more likely therefore, to resemble in this respect the Socialist party 
than the Republican or Democratic parties of today. The political party 
of the future, though it will waste less, is not unlikely to spend more 
than hitherto. The Progressive party, for example is preparing a per- 
manent educational campaign with organized publicity, legislative bu- 
reaus, and a progressive service, which will seek at all times to promote 
the measures to which the party is pledged. The American political 
party must come to recognize that it is better to remain alive all the 
year, rather than to hibernate between elections; that it is better to 
be awake four year in the quadrennium, 365 days in the year, than to 
be feverishly overactive during campaigns and a comatose thing in the 
intervals, a poor cold creature in a state of suspended animation, with 
the pulse hardly beating, and the breath of life almost extinct. In 
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other words, American parties in the future will probably be more 
permanent, more prominent, more powerful, and with this increase in 
their power the need for democratization in their party government, 
(party referendum, initiative and recall) and for democratization in 
party finance will become more apparent. 

Let us see what the Socialist parties, here and abroad, have already 
accomplished. The Socialist party in America, with a vote of 900,000 
has at the present time a dues-paying membership of about 125,000. 
In other words, for every seven Socialist votes, there is one man or 
woman who pays dues month after month. There are no statistics 
showing the actual amount of this contribution, and an estimate is 
somewhat hazardous, because the monthly payments differ in different 
localities. It has been estimated, however, that the average dues 
throughout the country are about 25 cents a month, on which basis 
the entire revenue from this source would be over $350,000 a year, or 
$1,400,000 per presidential quadrennium. The supplementary party rev- 
enue from lectures, sales of literature and badges, from special small 
assessments, etc., is supposed to equal this revenue from dues, though 
of course there are no reliable estimates. 

This development of a dues-paying party membership has been a 
matter of slow growth and infinite pains, but today there are evidences 
that this dues-paying membership of the Socialist party is increasing 
considerably faster than is the Socialist electorate. The same is true 
to an even greater extent of the German Social Democratic party. 
That party which polled 4,400,000 votes in the election of 1912, is sup- 
ported by the monthly contributions of no less than 970,000 male and 
female members. This dues-paying membership is increasing at an 
enormous pace and is rapidly converting the German Social Democratic 
party into the most powerful as well as the best organized political 
party in the world. 

There are many difficulties in the way of a development such as is 
here outlined, difficulties which I have not the time now even to enum- 
erate. A conservative party, a party without an enthusiasm amount- 
ing almost to an obsession, will find it fruitless to appeal to the self- 
sacrifice of its members, and even a large radical party will not soon 
or easily obtain the cohesion and sustained spirit of self-sacrifice of 
the smaller Socialist Party. The payment of dues is extremely irksome, 
and the cost of collection is high. For a number of years none of the 
larger American political parties will be able to dispense entirely with 
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the large contribution. The large contribution, however, discourages 
the small one. 

There is, however, not only a fiscal but an educational end to be se- 
cured. It would pay a large political party to expend a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in securing an equal amount in one dollar dues, because the 
man follows his dollar, and the sacrifice is in itself a thing of value. 
The men who will pay an annual dollar or two or five are a picked corps, 
a body of men ready for all the services, educational and other, of 
which a political party is capable. 

I shall not go into detail as to the best manner to inaugurate such 
a plan of securing a dues paying party membership, but shall mention 
one parallel line of party development which might make the financial 
strain upon the party smaller. That development is in the direction 
of lessening party expenses, by allowing the government to assume 
certain of the party functions. In the matter of advertising and in 
the distribution of literature, the expense might be born in part or 
whole by the government. The government, local, state, or national 
might publish what would be a combined handbook for all the parties, 
each party presenting its case succinctly in its own words. The edu- 
cational effect of the campaign would be enormously increased by les- 
sening the volume of dubious not to say mendacious literature, which 
flows from the uncontrolled presses of the political parties. The free 
use of the mails for such joint literature would also lessen expenses, 
and an enormous amount of "graft" in printing etc., would automatically 
be eliminated. Such an educational campaign would relieve the 
parties of much of their present financial strain. The cost of halls for 
speakers could be minimized by the free use of schools and other 
public buildings. In a hundred ways, illegitimate or at least unwise 
party expenses might be eliminated, with the result that the financial 
need being less, the democratization of the party finances would be 
brought within a measurable distance. 

It seems to the author that the broad political highway in America 
leads to a strong and responsible party, and not to a weak and irrespon- 
sible one. To make the party strong and responsible we must not 
only make its means of support visible, but we must also make them, 
and the very life of the political party itself, dependent upon the con- 
tinuous loyalty and good will of millions of party members. 



